In tills situation, asking questions that
produce facts makes life complicated. But life is
complicated. Questions that allow for this
complexity lead to factual answers and more
effective action. In contrast, "why" questions
are generally answered by an oversimplified
"because."

The careful and persistent asking of
f a c t- d e m a nding questions-questions about
"who," "when," "how many,*' and "under what
circumstances," is one sure way to get better
answers.

Watch Your Abstract Questions

Some questions contain undefined terms.
Such questions confuse people.

"What is good management?" A scientist
would never be drawn into trying to answer such
a query.

The scientist would hang up on that word
"good." What does it mean? It simply means
that the person using it has some sort of
favorable reaction to whatever it is that is being
called good.

"He performs well," you may say. This
statement, by itself, conveys little to you for
you or I may assign different meanings to the
words "good" or "well." Such words are often
inadequate tools for communication because the
p eople using them may have different
backgrounds, points of view, or standards.

LEARN TO USE
CLASSIFICATIONS

The world is confusing. People are
continually trying to come to grips with it, to
make sense out of it.

The chief device for making sense out of a
confused environment is classification. Human
beings cannot keep track of the enormous
variety of events and objects about them if they
have to study each one individually, if they have
to react to each one with a separate and unique
reaction. They group things together. They put
the sheep in one class and the goats in another,
the reds here and the blues there, and have one
reaction for sheep, one for goats, one for red,
one for blue.

Science does this sort of tiling all the
time-and advances. The scientists and their
cousins, the clearheaded laymen, have learned
how to handle classification and to turn it to
useful ends. The classification process must be
understood before it can be a servant to the
problem-solver.

Let's look at black and white. Something is
either black or white, we may say. Simple. Also
unrealistic. Tq illustrate, you could arrange a
stack of cards beginning at one end with an
indisputably black card and going through
dozens of steps of light black to light-light black
to dark-dark gray to dark gray to gray to light
gray to light-light gray and so on to one clearly
white. Faced with such an array, how could you
ever decide where black leaves off and white
begins? Or, if you want finer classification, how
do you decide where gray ends and light gray
begins?

Classification is Arbitrary

Classifications begin to look arbitrary. We've
got to draw the line somewhere, but wherever
we draw it, the division is based on opinion
only. There will always be some cards in one
category barely different from cards in the next
category but someone's opinion puts them in
one category or the other. This sort of
arbitrariness happens every time we classify.
And we classify continually. How do we ever
succeed then, in getting a realistic picture of the
world?

We have seen that scientists classify. Since
science seems to work there can't be much
basically wrong with classification. What is
wrong is that it is too often done with complete
unawareness of how classification can warp
reality. So often we see an object, hurriedly
assign it to a class and behave toward it as if it
were identical with all other members of that
class. That's where the trouble begins. All
members of the class "recruit" are not alike. All
members of the class "CPO" are not alike.

Classification and Purpose

When we classify we put together things that
are the same. But what things are the same
depends on the classifiers and their purposes at
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